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THE DECEMBER BURLINGTON 
An illustration of a rare hard pottery 
Ming vase forms the frontispiece of the 
December number of the Burlington 
Magazine. This beautiful vase is ably 
described in the accompanying text. 
"Recent Acquisitions for Public Col- 
lections," by C. J. Holmes, gives an 
admirable description of a small panel 
representing the Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, until recently attributed to Man- 
tegna, now recognized as the work of 
Bernardo de Parenzo, and which is in 
the National Gallery. Lionel Cust con- 
tributes an article on "Queen Eliza- 
beth's Kirtle," a wonderful strip of em- 
broidery presented to Bacton Church. 
"Line as a Means of Expression in 
Modern Art," is the subject of an article 
by Roger Fry, accompanied by plates 
reproducing studies by Walter Sickert, 
Duncan Grant, Pablo Picasso and Hen- 
ri Matisse. Herbert Cook's "Note on 
Spanzotti, the Master of Sodoma," calls 
attention to a little known painter. 

"Mantegna and His Imitators" is the 
title of an illuminating paper by Ran- 
dolph Schwabe, accompanied by two 
fine plates. Tancred Borenius dis- 
courses ably on "Three Panels from the 
School of Peselline." English Mediaeval 
Tiles," an interesting study by the Rev. 
P. H. Ditchfield, is well illustrated. H. 
AvrayTipping gives Part II of his pa- 
per on "English Furniture of the Cab- 
riole Period." 

The Burlington may be obtained from 
the American agent, James B. Town- 
send, 15 E. 40th St., N. Y. City. 



A SIGNIFICANT PICTURE SALE 

The almost astonishingly good re- 
sult of the sale on Tuesday evening 
last at the Plaza of the 50 early Amer- 
ican pictures, mostly portraits, includ- 
ing a few interior and figure works, 
assembled by that accomplished and 
clear-visioned American collector, Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke, during the years 
that have elapsed since the dispersal 
of his large collection of modern pic- 
tures in 1899, is significant in that it 
proves that American art collectors 
have at last awakened to the interest, 
importance and value of the works of 
the country's early artists, who formed 
a school which, save in landscape paint- 
ing, has not been surpassed in America 
to the present time. 

It is true that, owing to lack of op- 
portunity for art study in this country 
during its formative years, the artists 
of the time were, when able, obliged 
to go abroad to learn their profession, 
and consequently these generally re- 
flect the earlier painters of Europe, 
notably of England, in their technique 
save for such men as Gilbert Stuart, 
Copley, Trumbull, the Peales and a few 
others, but this only heightens their 
value, for in many instances the pupils 
of the great English and other foreign 
painters of the time equalled, now and 
then, and some times surpassed, their 
masters. 

The sale was also significant for the 
large attendance it drew, the spirited 
bidding and the buying, personally or 
through agents, of such American col- 
lectors as Mr. Henry E. Huntington — 
the first American collector of distinc- 
tion to enter the market for American 
pictures. This augurs a rosy future 
for the work of the early American 
masters, as it proved their rapid rise 
in value. 

The sale will also influence the 
growth of a National Portrait Gallery, 
now happily inaugurated by the gener- 
ous donation of Mr. Christoffer Han- 
nevig, to found such a gallery. The 
painters of twelve of the first 25 por- 
traits of modern Americans of distinc- 
tion have already been chosen. 

The birth of the interest in works of 
the early American masters was at the 
Charleston, S. C, Exposition of 1901-02, 
and Mr. Clarke has immeasurably 
strengthened this interest by his care- 
ful and judicious collecting and his 
sale of this week. 



HONOR TO HUNTINGTON 

All honor to Mr. Henry E. Hunting- 
ton, who by his purchase through 
Duveen Brothers of 11 of the 40 or 
more portraits by early American paint- 
ers in the sale of the notable collection 
of old American pictures owned by Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke, in the Plaza ball- 
room Tuesday evening last, not only 
emphasized the worth and importance 
of these Works by the masters of our 
earliest school of painting, but becomes 
the first of American art collectors of 
great wealth to secure pictures by na- 
tive artists. 

Mr. Huntington's wise purchases in- 
cluded the Stuart "Atheneum" type 
bust portrait of Washington, for which 
he paid $21,000; the exceptionally fine 
half-length portrait, again by Stuart, of 



Mr. Yates, which he secured for the 
low figure of $8,100; the Rembrandt 
Peale bust portrait of Washington for, 
again, the low figure of $1,450; the 
Charles Willson Peale half-length of 
Washington at Princeton for $6,200 ; the 
interesting half length of Edgar Allan 
Poe by Boyle for $600 ; and Cephas G. 
Thompson's presentment of John How- 
ard Payne for $650. 

These representative portraits will 
form the nucleus of an admirable col- 
lection of early Americans for Mr. 
Huntington, and he is to be warmly 
congratulated upon their acquisition. 

It is passing strange that our lead- 
ing American picture collectors should 
up till now, with the exception of Mr. 
Clarke and a few others, notably Mr. 
Charles A. Munn and Mr. Herbert 
Pratt, have neglected for so many 
years the acquisition of the works of 
their countrymen, in favor of those of 
Europe. 

We predict that as a result of the sur- 
prising and deserved artistic and finan- 
cial success of the Clarke sale and Mr. 
Huntington's wise purchases of this 
week, that the ownership, in the near 
future, of representative examples of 
the strongest early and modern painters 
will amount to an American patent of 
nobility. 
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A Gracious Letter 
Thomas E. Kirby, Esq., 

American Art Association, 
4 & 6 East 23d Street, N. Y. 
My dear Mr. Kirby: 

Twenty years ago I sent you my con- 
gratulations on the remarkable sale you 
made of my private collection of American 
paintings, mainly landscapes. You prophe- 
sied that the distribution of those pictures 
would give a great impetus to American 
artists' works. Your statements, made in 
1899, have been verified year by year since. 

Last night you offered the early Ameri- 
can portraits that I have gathered in recent 
years. There were but fifty members and 
you made another record sale. The speech 
that you made to the audience in the Plaza 
ballroom last night, suggesting the wisdom 
of the making of a public gallery of Ameri- 
can portraits, was received with much 
approval and will bear fruit. The predic- 
tion you made that the portraits you were 
about to sell would certainly increase in 
value will be proven very quickly. 

Your allusions to my collecting and to 
myself were uttered with dignity and feel- 
ing. I can only say that your words touched 
me deeply. Of course, the sale from start 
to finish was managed with the skill that 
you and your staff alone can give. 

I offer you my congratulations upon the 
result and thank you all for the valued aid 
they gave to insure success. 
Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Thomas B. Clarke. 
12 E. 41st St., N. Y., 

Jan. 8, 1919. 



MUSIC AT THE MET. MUSEUM 

It seems a wholly admirable idea, that 
inaugurated last Saturday evening at the 
Metropolitan Museum, when the first of 
four free symphony concerts was given, 
the picture galleries being at the same time 
thrown open. The music played under the 
direction of David Mannes, while interesting 
and intructive as such masterpieces as the 
Beethoven "Leonore," the Tchaikowski 
"Pathetique" and the "Wagner "Walkyries" 
must be, at the same time, suggested that 
the selections might even better "attune" 
themselves to the spirit of the sister arts of 
painting and sculpture represented in the 
museum collections. For instance, how 
appropriate would be the rendition in such 
an atmosphere of the Berlioz "Benvenuto 
Cellini" overture, the Schumann "Spring" 
symphony inspired by the "Primavera" of 
Botticelli, the Wagner "Rienzi," clearly one 
result of the composer's study of the Italian 
masterpiece Da Vinci's Last Supper partic- 
ularly, and our own Edw. McDowell's 
"Hamlet and Ophelia," which so aptly gives 
forth the romantic spirit which we find in 
the Shakespearean canvases of A. P. Ryder. 
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Randall Davey has been making some ex- 
cursions in etching with notably fine re- 
sults. Mr. Davey's recent drawings of land- 
scape subjects show a new and attractive 
departure of manner for this artist. 



FRANK DUVENECK 
From the Portrait by Joseph deCamp 

The death of Frank Duveneck, Jan. 2 last, 
takes from the West the greatest artistic 
spirit that part of the country has ever 
known. His passing comes as a surprise, 
for, despite the fact that he has been seri- 
ously ill for several months and that he was 
over 70 years of age, he had appeared, up 
to last summer, when his familiar figure 
suddenly was missed at the art colony in 
Gloucester, of singularly vigorous and 
sound physique. 

Born at Covington, Ky., in 1848, Duven- 
eck had an early training at a monastery 
near Pittsburgh, where his talents found en- 
couragement from the monks, who supplied 
the youth with opportunities to develop a 
mural style in the decoration of churches. 
Going to Munich he studied with Dietz, and 
his rapid acquisition of mastery with the 
brush soon spread his fame among Ameri- 
cans who went abroad to study, and at- 
tracted them to him as pupils. He soon 
became "the rage" as an instructor, and 
among his students was Miss Elizabeth 
Boott, who became his wife. Her early 
, death was a real tragedy to Duveneck, a 
blow from which he never recovered. The 
reverence in which he held her memory was 
one of the noblest examples of fidelity 
which the history of art furnishes. Soon 
after his wife's death, the painter put aside 
the brush, and going into retirement carved 
the beautiful recumbent figure for her tomb 
which America knows from replicas, placer 1 
in the Boston, Cincinnati and Metropolitan 
museums. Upon his resumption of paint- 
ing, Duveneck's hand was found to have 
lost some of its cunning. On his return to 
America he spent some time in Boston 
where his work had been exhibited and been 
highly acclaimed. After another period of 
work in Europe (in Florence and Venice), 
Duveneck retired to his native land, and 
began the long service as teacher in Cin- 
cinnati, which had such valuable results to 
the Middle West. 

For many years Duveneck spent the sum- 
mer season in Gloucester where he and 
Twatchman had followed Wm. Morris 
Hunt. In Gloucester he was much liked. 
and regarded as a master who had passed 
his great period of productivity. His man- 
ner was diffident and retiring to all save his 
intimate pupils, but these esteemed him as a 
a man of big, warm heart and great unsel- 
fishness. 

A warm friend and boon companion of 
the late W. M. Chase in Munich, it seems 
strange that Duveneck never found success 
or recognition in New York, but it is a fact 
that at the time he was so signally honored 
at the Pan-Pacific Exposition, few of the 
younger New York artists had ever heard 
of him. It has often been thought that the 
cruel manner with which Whistler dealt 
with Duveneck in "The Gentle Art" was in 
a measure responsible for the Western 
painters' disinclination to "enter the lists'* 
with the aggressive painters who are ever 
pushing for place in New York. It has 
been difficult to reconcile Duveneck's later 
painting with the famous work that stands 
to the credit of his Munich days, and some 
skeptics have even raised a doubt as to tlie 
early work being entirely his own. 

Of a long list of pupils many have won 
distinction, such as J. W. Alexander, Jos. 
De Camp, Theodore Wendell and C. S. 
Kaelin. Duveneck was the recipient of 
many medals, but his virtual apotheosis 
came in 1915 when he received the "Medal 
of Honor" at the Pan-Pacific Expositioi 
His best known works are "The Old Pro- 
fessor," "Portrait of J. W. Alexander," "The 
Turkish Page" (Penn. Acad.), "Walter 
Shirlaw," Nat. Gall. (Washington, D. C), 
"Prof. Loftts," "The Smoker," "Self-Por- 
trait," "Lady with Fan," and the beautiful 
"Profile Head of a Woman," recently ac- 
quired' by the Boston Museum. J. B. 



